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Portugal and Lesser Powers Suspect Any 
Anglo-German Deal Would Be 
at Their Expense 


Youthfulness of Nation, Poverty, and 
Corrupt Politics Are Among the 
Outstanding Causes 


















One of the most important points in 
Hitler’s recent speech to the German 
Reichstag (discussed in THr AMERICAN 
OBSERVER last week) concerned the colonies 
which Germany lost to Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Portugal at the close 
of the World War. Hitler wants these 
colonies returned. He has said so off and 
on, directly and indirectly, ever since he 
assumed power in 1933. Because of his 
responsible position as German Fuehrer, 
and because other problems have pressed 
more strongly upon him, Hitler himself has 
generally confined his colonial discussions 
to arguments as to why Germany should 
have them returned. 









A good many of the problems with which 
we as a people are grappling today are 
of fairly recent origin. But there is one 
which, year in and year out, almost from 
the beginning of our national history, has 
been with this nation. That is the oft- 
mentioned crime problem. Nor is it a prob- 
lem which plagues only the national govern- 
ment. It reaches into every city, town, 
village, and hamlet of the country. The 
nature of crime may change from decade 
to decade, but its seriousness remains 
practically unchanged from one generation 
to the next. 

No one knows exactly how much we pay 
each year for crime. Certainly it is as 
much as the cost of our national govern- 
ment, with its billions of dollars of an- 
nual expenditures. The law-enforcement 
committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion estimates that the annual crime bill 
of the United States is in the neighborhood 
of $15,000,000,000. This is probably as 
reliable an estimate as any, although some 
authorities give a higher figure and some 



























































Insistent Demand 


But sharp and scarcely courteous de- 
mands on the part of his associates, coupled 
with other developments in Germany, re- 
veal that the Nazis have every intention of 
getting their former colonies back. Indi- 
cations are that the present drive for 
colonies was begun shortly after the con- 
a lower. Whatever the figure, it is far ; GALLOWAY clusion of the Munich conference last fall. 
too high and gives to America the repu- ge Ringe one of ee ye on 

i aj st lawless of ' said: “Our claim is to all our former 
tation of being the most lawless of the ROAD SCENE IN TANGANYIKA, FORMER GERMAN COLONY caienien Chins than tn cele te 

ment for bargaining for them comes, we 

Permanent Crime Wave shall show restraint is for the future to de- 

cide. If we do, then we shall demand com- 
pensation for what we do not claim.” 




































































civilized nations. 








It is not the spectacular crimes, those 


which break into streaming range aye in Tha stenificance of this statement Wes te 
the newspapers, which constitute the heart hs fk et Bh een teed We Gane 
of the crime problem of the United States. Honesty Is An Asset Tranz Ri . ' " ‘er. 
It is the say dramatic type of crime, the Frans Ritter von Epp, who, although Ger 
crimes against life and property which By WALTER E. Myer 
exert such a destructive influence upon 
our civilization. The world of crime is not 


many has no colonies, bears the title ““Dep- 
uty of the Fuehrer for Colonial Affairs.” 


A reputation for honesty built upon the fact of honesty is a tremendous asset. Further, it was delivered at the opening of 


, : i here 
. ; ad. It is an asset even to a student. There are students in every class whom everyone 7% ®©¥ colonial school at Ladeburg. T 
a world of glamour or romance or ad y y are now three such schools in Germany 


venture, as one might imagine from read- knows to be unflinchingly honest. There are students who would never lie or mis- which offer three-year courses in tropical 
ing fiction and newspaper accounts of it. represent or pretend to know something they do not know, or cheat in an examination. agriculture and administration. Accord- 
Crime is perhaps our most serious social he teacher knows this and the fellow students know it. These honest students are ing to the catalogue of one, it is “waiting 
disease, and it is no more pleasant to jot “goody-goody.” They are not going about boasting of their honor, but there is for the time when, after the solution of the 


> than the other social ailments. ; P 5 : . : ~ Pare : 
contemplate than the other soci something about their poise and deportment and their daily conduct, and the way colonial question, it can send all its stu- 


Complete statistics on crime in the : : ; : f 
United States are not available. Yet it is they look you in the eye, that simply tells the world of their straightforwardness and risa i — over which the Ger 


known that the American homicide rate uprightness. Now the teacher likes and trusts such students. So do their companions. When the British people first began to 
is higher than that of any country ; that This is a good thing for them in school. Everyone thinks of them as being dependable. hear of these demands they were incredu- 
there are 20 times as many people killed in They are well liked. And these qualities and attainments will mean just as much lous. In response to a poll of the British 
this country as in Great Britain, 50 timesas jp the years to come as they mean in school. Institute of Public Opinion last fall, 85 per 


many robberies, and three times as many ‘ : ” : . cent of them voted against the return of 
burglaries. Despite the inadequacy of the There are other students who may not be very dishonest, but who are just a bit ony former Gevmmn colonies, ‘To the te 


figures on crime, it is obvious that crime tricky. They will invent excuses for nonperformance of duty. Perhaps they may nificant question, “Would you rather fight 
constitutes one of our most serious na- cheat just a little bit in a difficult examination if the teacher’s back is turned. No, pan hand them back?” 78 per cent an- 
tional problems. they are not entirely dishonorable, but they are not altogether dependable. If  cwered “yes.” 

One word of caution at this point seems persons are to be chosen for really responsible positions, it will not be they. They are But in spite of these indications as to 
necessary. Many people have assumed that just a little bit suspect. Such students may be likable in many ways, but people _ the strength of British opinion, and of the 


gee lihons agg of ph cc will take them with certain reservations. They will not be wholeheartedly trusted, warlike attitude of the Nazis since Munich, 
at, as a nation, we are ¢ * _ oer ee . ea Mr. Chamberlain’s government has con- 
into crime. With this idea in mind, they ant - a Se ee ne Ey ss glia dinancan : tinued to weigh the return of German 
have become alarmist and have asked We all know of fine old business houses which have gone through the years with colonies either in whole or in part. At 


what we are coming to if the tendency to the confidence of the people—a confidence which has been built up through years of  |Jeast one cabinet session has been devoted 
criminality continues. It really is not  ruggedly honest practice. This reputation for honesty is an asset beyond price. to this problem alone. Recently both Mr. 
true that crime is becoming more prevalent Whether one is going into business or is working for somebody else or is merely Chamberlain and Viscount Halifax have 
in this country. If there is a crime wave associating with his friends; whether he is a student, a farmer, a mechanic, a mer- ‘Suggested that the return of her former 


in America, it is a permanent wave. There colonies to Germany is still d 

- chant, or a manufacturer, he will be going in the direction of success if he tells the ~ “s ow ee eae. See 
has been a great deal of crime from the dh <sak daa my ens 8 see Geant e ; sideration, but that it can only be discussed 
earliest days of the nation. In many re- [ruth and always engages in honest practices. Truthfulness alone will not insure ,. , part of a general European “appease- 


spects, the situation was worse early in success. You need to bring to your tasks industry, patience, intelligence, skill, tact, ment” conference. 
our history than it is now. Back in the courtesy; all these and other virtues, but honesty should unfailingly be one of the While the colonial question hangs in 
(Concluded on page 8) stones upon which you undertake to build your lives and your careers. (Continued on page 3) 
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Facts About Magazines 











HE business point of view on Ameri- 

can affairs has been regarded in the 
past as a special thing, an almost inner- 
circle attitude or cult, in fact. In the 
daily newspaper this is suggested by the 
grouping of the financial news in a special 
section, like sports or fashions. Yet busi- 
ness is of vital concern to everyone—in 
the larger sense, business is the economic 
aspect of all our lives—and more and 
more of the front-page news, ever since 
1929, has been business news. Just as the 
average American first grew interested in 
foreign affairs at the time of the World 
War, so it took the great crash and its 10- 
year aftermath to make our public uni- 
versally economics-minded and bring busi- 
ness, as a topic, out of the hands of the 
investor class alone. 

There are several business magazines, 
but two weeklies which reflect what has 
just been stated are Financial World and 
Business Week. Both are ably edited, 
firmly established, and have proud reputa- 
tions for integrity. But their policies are 
entirely distinct and, taken together, they 
make an interesting contrast. 

Financial World is the older by 25 years. 
It was founded in 1902 by Otto Guenther, 
a New York financial writer who went 
down to Texas to cover the big oil rush 
and was struck with the need of a publi- 
cation that would protect the investor 
against fraud. There were no “blue sky” 
laws in those days, and Financial World 
set out on an antiswindling crusade which 
led it through exciting years. Gradually 
its service of advice to investors, based 
on its pioneering battles in the cause of 
financial honesty, came to the fore. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
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POLISHED HT THE MeGEew Hein PEELiOmiNG CobPaNT (RE + TWENTY CrpTs & Cory 


(REPRODUCED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF Mc- 
GRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY.) 


It is designed today for those who 
have money to put into the security mar- 
ket; and it points out that 62 per cent 
of its 30,000 subscribers are in the higher- 
income brackets. The securities owned by 
said subscribers are said to total $1,350,- 
000,000 or an average of $45,000 apiece; 
so such weekly features as the frank dis- 
cussions of stocks, investment advice, and 
detailed reports on the financial condition 
of corporations have a direct and personal 
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VII. Business Week and Financial World 


information fills most of 
But there is another fea- 


appeal. Such 
the magazine. 
ture also: 

The publisher leads off each issue with 
a two-page personal utterance on Wash- 
ington affairs. He disapproves of the pres- 
ent national administration and all its 
works, says so with great vigor, and if 
you want to know exactly what the ex- 
treme “right wing” is saying about the 
Roosevelt policies at any given time, get 
the Financial World—it will tell you in 
no uncertain terms. 

Business Week is quite of another color. 
It is neutral and analytical in its political 
attitudes; its purpose is to interpret the 
business news and keep its businessmen 
readers up to date, and it is rather in 
the class with News Week or Fortune 
as far as readability is concerned. It dates 
from 1929, and is one of the McGraw-Hill 
publications. It is staffed by brisk-minded 
specialists in the departments of business 
economy, finance, labor, and management, 
foreign business, money, and production. 

An outstanding feature of Business 
Week is its Washington staff, which works 
so rapidly that the day’s events of any 
Thursday are in the magazine which makes 
Friday night’s mail from its Albany plant. 
This is said to be the swiftest coverage 
of any of the standard weeklies. In addi- 
tion to the regular departments, special 
feature articles, charts, and a picture page 
are included. 

Business Week does not appear on any 
newsstands, its circulation of 108,000 being 
limited to subscribers who are largely the 
executives of business concerns, though 
others, too, may subscribe. 

Each issue gives a clear and incisive 
picture of the United States, the govern- 
ment, and the world abroad, from the 
business point of view. So here we have 
two sharply contrasting magazines, both 
in the same field, dealing in general with 
the same facts, but from vastly different 
angles. Financial World views the economic 
world as the source of an _ individual’s 
wealth if he invests well and wisely. Busi- 
ness Week gives busy executives a quick 
insight into the economic scene as a mat- 
ter of news, with expert but neutral in- 
terpretation of events. In one, the com- 
ment is personal, in the other, impersonal 
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BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


AN IRRIGATION CANAL IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
(From an illustration in “America Begins Again,” by Catherine Glover. 


McGraw-Hill) 


Age of Conservation Is Begun, to 
Save America’s Natural Resources 


HERE is a new kind of pioneering just 

getting well under way in this country 
today, and it is apparently ushering in a 
second great period in our national exist- 
ence. This is the Age of Conservation, or 
saving of our great natural resources, which 
have been badly wasted and squandered 
in the outgoing Era of Exploitation of the 
past half-century or more. Because it 
bears so directly on the major question of 
whether this is going to be a rich and fruit- 
ful nation in the future, today’s conserva- 
tion movement is of the utmost importance. 

When this huge, empty country was first 
settled, it had a matchless abundance of 
fertile soil, vast forests, tremendous mineral 
wealth, rich fisheries, plentiful wild life, 
and great navigable rivers of pure water. 
It was easily the richest country on earth, 
and such a land seemed capable of support- 
ing countless millions of healthy population. 
We are still among the wealthier nations, 
but this seems remarkable in view of the 
way these great resources, by wasteful 
methods, have been squandered and abused. 

In two different books just off the press, 
both the dark and the bright sides of this 
picture are very strikingly described, and 
illustrated with photographs. One is de- 
voted entirely to the question of water 
conservation, and is entitled “Water— 
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“Over Here,” by Raymond Gram 
Swing. Survey Graphic, February 1939, 
pp. 55-61. 

In a special issue of Survey Graphic, this 
article heads the list of a whole series devoted 
to “The Challenge of Democracy.” Mr. 
Swing’s article defines this challenge. America, 
he writes, like the rest of the world, is in the 
midst of a “fundamental evolution” toward 
a new order of life. With Europe as an ex- 
ample of the way nations can go backwards 
toward a worse order, he believes that Amer- 
ica must become aware of the changes she 
is undergoing, must face the faults of 
democracy itself, and attempt to protect her 
people by removing these faults. 

“Buy as You Go,” by John T. Flynn. 
Scribners, February 1939, pp, 25-27, 37-39. 

Mr. Flynn examines the system of install- 
ment buying and selling, lists its advantages 
and risks, and concludes that it is the logical 
and probably the best system under the pres- 
ent capitalist system of credit. He advises 
would-be reformers of installment buying to 
go slowly since they might retard the whole 
process of production if they seek to abolish 
it completely. 

“The Germans in Germany,” by Harold 
Callender. Current History, February 
1939, pp. 22-24. 

An inside picture of the German people’s 
reaction to the latest policies of Hitler is 
given by this foreign correspondent who has 
just returned from an extensive tour of Ger- 
many. In his contacts with unofficial sources 


in that country, the writer found that the 

















the attacks on 
They look on Hitler’s aggres- 


the latest Jewish purge or 


the churches. 


sive moves toward the East with a growing 
Shortage of food, 
troopers, 


fear of the consequences. 


constant riots of storm and fear 








of the concentration camp are some of the 
worst burdens that the German people bear. 


“The Wisconsin Brothers,” by Elmer 
Davis. Harpers, February 1939, pp. 268- 
277. 

To those who believe that political trends 
can be traced in the careers of strong political 
figures, this article gives a vivid study of 
two of the outstanding “progressive” leaders 
of the day—Phil and Bob La Follette. The 
writer gives a vivid personality study of these 
two sons of the famous Robert Marion La 
Follette. In addition he draws the ups and 
downs of their careers, describes Bob’s suc- 
cess in the Senate, tells the causes of Phil’s 
recent defeat for the governorship of Wis- 
consin, and predicts that they will continue 
to be prominent on the national scene. 


Portrait,” by 
Travel, February 


“Painting America’s 
Murdock Pemberton. 
1939, pp. 6-13. 

The rise of mural art in the United States 
and its reflection of many phases of Amer- 
ican life are described by this writer. He at- 
tributes this new interest in large-scale paint- 
ing to the federal government’s subsidies of 
painters and its use of murals in state build- 
ings. This article with its illustrations gives 
an interesting cross section of American life. 





Wealth or Waste,” by William Clayton 
Prior and Helen Sloman Prior (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50). The 
other, which covers the broader field of 
conservation along every line, is fittingly 


entitled “America Begins Again’’; it is by 
Katherine Glover, with a foreword by 
Stuart Chase (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Company. $1.76). 

Now that the Ohio River is again on its 
annual rampage, it is timely to be reminded 
that erosion is one of the most serious na- 
tional menaces. Of our entire area, some 
522,000,000 acres have been tilled and put 
into crops in the past. Of these, 200,000,000 
acres have already been seriously damaged 
by erosion, 100,000,000 of which are ruined 
or virtually so. Another 100,000,000 have 
suffered some damage. So 57 per cent of 
our crop land is in need of repair; and the 
process of repair is under way on a scale 
that is large, but not too large for the job 
that lies ahead. 


In charge of this repairing work, for the 
federal government, is the Bureau of Soil 
Conservation of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Congress established it in 1935. 
By means of experimental stations set up 
in many regions, it is working with thou- 
sands of individual farmers, encouraging 
them to use plowing and planting methods 
which will keep the soil from washing 
away. The United States Forest Service, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the vari- 
ous state departments and colleges of 
agriculture, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, with its contracts with 
great numbers of farmers, all are uniting 
in this soil conservation campaign. 

Twenty-six states now have passed soil 
conservation acts, setting up districts for 
erosion-control work; with the result that 
millions of acres of farmland have already 
felt the benefit. We are far indeed from 
the original condition, which saw most of 
America covered with a rich seven-inch 
topsoil, but at any rate the corner has been 
turned and America is getting back its 
fertility more rapidly than ever before. 

As to timber, the story is less hopeful. 
Only five per cent of this country’s timber- 
lands are being handled today by methods 
that permit the trees to grow as rapidly 
as they are cut. In mining, the richer de- 
posits of iron, copper, coal, oil, lead, and 
zinc have been the first to be attacked; 
while many years’ supply is left, it must 
be realized that there are resources which 
can never be replaced. There is need for 
progress in both lumber and mineral con- 
servation. 

Water is either our best friend or worst 
enemy, according to how the rivers and the 
run-off problem is handled; and here a 
work is afoot that is literally tremendous. 
Great dams are being built, mainly by the 
federal government, at a rate never before 
seen in the world. Fish and game are 


getting more plentiful again. If our cities 
would quit polluting the watercourses, thus 
allowing the fish to live, this source of 
national wealth would soon revive. 
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German Colonial Question Comes to Fore Again 


balance in Europe, many eyes are shifting 
to Africa and to the lands and peoples who 
will be affected by any change in the status 
quo on that continent. The bulk of the 
former German colonies lie in that part of 
Africa between the southern fringes of the 
Sahara and the Cape of Good Hope. Be- 
fore the war the German African holdings 
covered an area more than a million miles 
square (five times the size of Germany), 
and contained some 15,000,000 people, only 
22.000 of which were whites, and 18,500 
Germans. The German colonies then in- 


cluded the Cameroons and Togoland, two 
small jungle republics on the Gulf of 
Guinea: the semidesert region of South- 


west Africa, and a large stretch on the east 
coast called German East Africa, most of 
which is now Tanganyika. 


Former German Colonies 


The German possessions were by no 
means the best of the African colonies for 
the reason that Germany was very late in 
getting started on a colonial career. But, 
for that matter, so were other European 
powers. It was not until the last half of 
the nineteenth century that growing trade 
rivalries in Europe, the need of raw ma- 
terials and the opening of the Suez Canal, 
prompted a sudden scramble among the 
great powers to stake off as much of Africa 
as they could in the shortest possible time. 





GALLOWAY 


MAIN STREET IN TANGA, PRINCIPAL TOWN IN 


TANGANYIKA 


Because of her navy, England was able to 
seize the best parts, while France and other 
powers trailed. Germany did not enter the 
race until 1884, and had to complete her 
colonial building in five years. By 1889 
there was nothing left but Abyssinia, which 
repelled an Italian invasion, and the tiny 
state of Liberia, founded by the United 
States to provide a haven for American 
Negroes who wished to return to Africa. 

When Germany met defeat in the World 
War, all her colonies were taken from her. 
Dominating the League of Nations as they 
did, Britain and France had little difficulty 
in persuading that body to mandate the 
bulk of former German possessions to 
them. Togoland and the Cameroons were 
divided between England and France; 
Southwest Africa went to the Union of 
South Africa, and German East Africa was 
split four ways among England (which got 
the lion’s share), France, Portugal, and 
Belgium. 


Natives Exploited 


It goes almost without saying that the 
people most concerned in the African par- 
titions—the Negroes who lived there—had 
no say as to who would or would not govern 
them. For more than four centuries they 
had been considered legitimate spoil by 
the brown and white races. Even after 
the slave trade was largely done away with, 
their lot was not a happy one. Under 
presumably enlightened European rule, mis- 
sionaries came to a village one day, soldiers 
the next, and traders on another. All had 
different things to offer, threaten, or de- 
mand. The Negroes were bewildered and 
confused. Unspeakable cruelties were per- 
petrated on them, some deliberate and some 
merely careless. The administrations of 
King Leopold in the Belgian Congo, and 
of the Germans in Southwest Africa were 
so cruel as to shock the world. Natives 
were forced to labor for practically no 
wages, and were whipped, mutilated, or 
shot if they resisted. 





(Continued from page 1) 


Since the redistribution of colonies at 
the close of the war, the lot of the 120,- 
000,000 African Negroes has undoubtedly 
improved. There has been less of the de- 
liberate type of cruelty, and exploitation 
has been moderated. But matters have 
not been happy, by any means. British- 
controlled Kenya colony, where the small 
European minority exercised its ruling 
power to force the natives out of the habit- 
able highland regions into the steaming 
and malarial lowlands, furnishes one ex- 
ample. The administration of the Union 
of South Africa—supposedly one of the 
best on the continent—offers another. In 
this British dominion the natives outnum- 
ber Europeans about seven to one. Yet 
the natives are allowed practically no voice 
in the “democratic” government, and 
hardly a voice even in their own affairs. 
Laws restricting them to certain parts of 
the Union, and laws which have the effect 
of forcing them to engage in certain types 
of labor or starve, combine to form the 
basis of what some have called a growing 
caste system, not unlike that of India. 

These two examples are more the rule 
than the exception. Throughout Negro 
Africa there is economic depression, and 
social unrest fanned by propaganda, both 
Nazi and anti-Nazi. The reopening of the 
colonial question has left the southern part 
of the continent restless and uneasy, ap- 
prehensive of what may be yet to come. 
But, as we have mentioned, the natives 
will not have anything to say about whether 
German rule shall again be extended over 
them, nothwithstanding propaganda. The 
power of decision no longer lies in the 
League of Nations, which is supposed to 
protect them. For the present it is limited 
to Germany, on one side, and to England, 
France, Belgium, and Portugal, in dimin- 
ishing degrees of importance, on the other. 


Germany’s Position 


The German position is that these colo- 
nies constitute “stolen goods.” They were 
wrested from Germany while she was weak. 
Now that she is strong again they must be 
returned, with no strings attached, and no 


It is a matter of 
prestige. Is it fair, Nazi spokes- 
men ask, that such a bankrupt 
little state as Portugal should hold 
a colonial empire and Germany 
none? Or should the Netherlands? 
Or Belgium? 

More important, perhaps, are 
Nazi assertions that Germany 
needs colonies as a source of raw 
materials to provide a broad base 
and a reserve for her impressive 
industrial structure. More than 
any other great power in Europe, 
Germany feels a pressing need 
for raw materials—in particular 
for iron, rubber, petroleum, cot- 
ton, and copper. England, France, 
and Russia all have resources to 


questions asked. 
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draw upon, either at home or 
beyond the seas. But Germany 
has few, and therefore must have 
colonies. 


Some British have recognized a 
certain element of justice in the 
German claims. Others have 
argued that Germany is free to 
trade where she chooses. She can 
buy iron, copper, oil, cotton, and rubber 
abroad just as can any other nation. In 
the Americas, in Africa, and in Asia she 
can buy what she wants, just as other 
powers can buy what they want. Why 
should Germany need colonies? 

To this the Germans are quick to reply 
that in order to buy, they must be able to 
sell, since they have little gold. But this 
is very difficult, for there have been so 
many tariffs and restrictive quotas raised 
against German goods. Today Germany is 
at the point where it is virtually impossible 
for her to place large orders abroad with- 
out resorting to the barter system and of- 
fering her own manufactured goods in ex- 


change. With her own colonies—if she 
had any—she would have no such diffi- 
culties. She could trade with them on her 


own terms, but with British colonies and 
with other powers, she can only trade on 
other people’s terms and at other powers’ 
prices. In time of war these markets could 
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GERMANY’S FORMER AFRICAN COLONIES 


France holds mandates for Togoland (1) and Cameroons (2), 
a minor interest allowed to Great Britain in both; South Africa (5) 


with 


and Britain, a man- 
date for Tanganyika (4), 


be closed to her, and her industries 
strangled. For these reasons, Nazi spokes- 
men reject any such suggestions. 


Value of Colonies 


On the other hand, the colonies lost by 
Germany in the war contain little wealth. 
In the critical raw materials they are very 
deficient. Togoland and the Cameroons have 
brought little profit to British or French. 
Southwest Africa has brought little gain 
to the Union of South Africa, although it 
has been considered valuable for purposes 
of defense. Tanganyika has proved of 
value only inasmuch as it connects two 
strings of British African possessions and 
permits a continuous corridor from the 
Cape to Egypt. Cotton, copra, vanadium, 
sisal, copper, lead, and peanuts are pro- 
duced in small quantities, but nowhere near 
enough to pay the cost of their defense and 
policing. 


(Concluded on page 6, column 4) 


The Committee System at Work in Congress 


F Congress stayed continuously in session, 

eight hours a day, six days a week, and 
52 weeks a year, and if all bills that 
are introduced in Congress had to be 
voted on by the full Senate and House of 
Representatives, it has been calculated that 
a vote ‘would have to be taken every 10 
minutes, This would be an obvious im- 
possibility. It would not allow time even 
for the roll calls, much less for any dis- 
cussion or debate. 

This serves to explain why both Senate 
and House are organized into a system of 
committees, and why the committees are 
actually our most important legislative 
bodies, each in its special field. The House, 
especially, has little, if any, unity as a legis- 
lative or debating body, except when it 
comes to confirming, perhaps after amend- 
ing, what some committee has already done. 

The Senate, being smaller, keeps its unity 
much better than the House; but here, 
too, the committees are very important. 
There must be some way of weeding out 
the endless proposals for new laws. So 
effective is the weeding-out process that 
90 to 95 per cent of all bills die in the 
Senate or House committee rooms, and the 
committee system has been nicknamed the 
Graveyard of Legislation. 

But the five to 10 per cent of bills that 
do get out of committee are much more 
carefully considered than could otherwise 
be the case. Committee members in time 
become specialists in their fields. Congress 
has a division of labor. After a representa- 
tive or senator has put in several terms 
on the committee on Agriculture, or For- 
eign Relations, or Naval Affairs, or Civil 
Service, he deserves to rank as an expert 
in the given subject; and the chairmen of 
the main committees become eminent 
figures in our government. 

The House of Representatives has about 





50 standing, or permanent, committees; the 
Senate about 35. There are some joint 
committees of both House and Senate, and 
also each Congress has its special commit- 
tees, like the Dies Committee, set up for 
that term of Congress alone. In general, 
the standing committees of House and 
Senate have much the same names, such 
as Appropriations, Banking and Currency, 
Civil Service, Judiciary, Military Affairs, 
Naval Affairs, and Rules; but there are sev- 
eral variations, as Agriculture in the House 
and Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate, 
Foreign Affairs in the House and Foreign 
Relations in the Senate. The type of bill 
considered by each is indicated by its name. 

Two committees are of such special im- 
portance that their acts should be much 




















A BILL GOES TO COMMITTEE 
(From a drawing by Roy C. Schatt in “‘How Congress 


Makes Laws,” by C. C. Dill. Ransdell, Inc.) 





more public, and more generally watched, 
than they are. The first is the House Com- 
mittee on Rules; it controls the procedure, 
fixes the internal laws by which the House 
must work, and by so doing it actually 
controls the fate of much vital legislation. 
Some regard the “conference” committees 
of the Senate and House as even more 
important. This requires a word of ex- 
planation. When House and Senate have 
passed differing pieces of legislation on the 
same subject, the committees of the two 
bodies on that subject get together in what 
is termed ‘conference,’ and try to iron 
out the differences. The unified bill is 
then resubmitted, for final passage, to both 
House and Senate. 


All the chairmen of committees are, as 
the party system would naturally indicate, 
Democrats at the present time. Republi- 
cans are in the minority on each. This is 
one feature of the committee system which 
has been commonly criticized, on the 
ground that a minority party may have 
men of outstanding ability on this or that 
topic, and such men should rank as chair- 
men. But in practice, debate in each com- 
mittee is entirely free, and expertness car- 
ries weight when it does not simply reflect 
the party angle. Minority members of any 
committee may, further, submit a report 
or air their contrary arguments when the 
measure comes before the full House or 
Senate. 


Another criticism brought against the 
committee system is that it decentralizes 
the House of Representatives to the point 
where it loses its quality as a deliberative 
assembly. But the House itself is so un- 
wieldy in size, with its 435 members as 
against the Senate’s 96, and it must con- 
sider so many topics, that it is hard to 
see how it could do business at all unless 
it were subdivided. 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY 


Norris Dam, master project in the flood control and power manufacturing system being established in the Tennes- 
see Valley. 








DOMESTIC. 
Foreign Policy 


An airplane crashed outside Los Angeles 
about three weeks ago. The pilot was killed, 
but a passenger in the plane was rescued. 
Later it was learned that that passenger was 
an official of the French government, and that 
the plane was one which the United States 
Army had designed, with a view to purchas- 
ing a number of them if they proved satis- 
factory. Presumably the Frenchman was in- 
specting the plane for a similar reason. 

That news set off a lively discussion in 
Washington. Senators and_ representatives 
wanted to know why a French official was 
allowed to inspect a plane in which our army 
was interested. Then President Roosevelt 
announced that the French government 
planned to buy several hundred airplanes from 
American factories. He thoroughly approved 
of the sale he said; in fact, he himself had 
facilitated matters. He gave as a reason the 
fact that the American factories need orders 
at present to keep running at top speed. 

But many members of Congress were not 
satisfied with that explanation. They in- 
quired—publicly—if the sale of airplanes to 
the French means that the United States is 
helping France and England to arm against 
Germany and Italy. Is this nation taking 
sides by helping the democracies against the 
dictatorships? And are not such actions likely 
to lead the United States into the European 




















MARINE STUDIO 


DOWN BELOW 


A diver meets a porpoise in the aquarium at Marineland 
Florida. 


war which experts seem to think is inevitably 
coming? 

At this point, the President called 17 mem- 
bers of the Senate’s Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to the White House. He talked with 
them for an hour and a half. Before they 
left, he asked that no publicity be given to 
what had been said. But within a few hours 
after the senators departed, reporters in Wash- 


ington had what was claimed to be a com- 
plete and accurate account of the 
meeting. 

The President, it 


“secret” 


was said, had told the 
senators that the United States should do 
whatever it could to strengthen France and 
England. By doing so, this country will show 
the dictatorships where it stands; it may 
help to deter Germany and Italy from be- 
coming too aggressive, and thus may stave 
off a war. It is to our interests to help 
France and England, the President is sup- 
posed to have argued; in fact, one report 
claimed that he told the senators that the 
United States’ frontiers are France. 

The reaction to these reports was im- 
mediate and intense. Those who believe as 
the President evidently does cheered his stand. 
But those who believe that the United States 
should stay strictly out of European affairs, 
that we should maintain a policy of com- 
plete isolation, attacked him _ vigorously. 
Senators Nye, Clark, and Johnson spoke out 
on the floor of the Senate. Ex-President 
Hoover denounced the President’s policy. 

Then the President met a group of re- 
porters at his regular press conference. To 
them he said that the reports of his 
ference with the senators had been confused, 
exaggerated (deliberately, he contended), and 
that they gave a false impression of his for- 
eign policy. The report that he had said our 
frontiers are in France was a “deliberate lie,” 
he claimed. He gave the reporters a_ brief 
summary of American foreign policy as he 
sees it, opposed to any entangling alliances, 
favoring world trade for everybody, approv- 
ing any and every effort to reduce or limit 
armaments, and “sympathetic with the peace- 
ful maintenance of political, economic, and 
social independence of all the nations of the 
world.” 

But that did not settle the storm of de- 
bate, by any means. The question of coopera- 
tion with the democracies versus complete iso- 
lation was up, and many persons, especially 
members of Congress, wished to express their 
views. 


The Dies Committee 


Just before Congress adjourned last spring, 
the House of Representatives set up a com- 
mittee to investigate “unsAmerican”’ activities 
in this country. Representative Martin J. 
Dies of Texas was appointed chairman of 
this committee, since he had been largely 
responsible for its creation. During the 
months of the summer and fall, while Con- 
gress was not in session, the Dies Committee 
heard the testimony of dozens of witnesses, 
concerning the activities of communists, 
fascists, Nazis, and so on. 

The investigation attracted a great deal of 
attention. Some people criticized Represent- 
ative Dies on the grounds that he permitted 
witnesses to make claims which were never 
substantiated, and that he allowed them to 
speak against such persons as Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, Secretary of Interior Ickes, 
and Governor Frank P. Murphy of Michigan. 
They argued that Representative Dies was 
more interested in “smearing” prominent 
supporters of President Roosevelt, thus plac- 
ing the New Deal in an unfavorable light, 


now in 


con- 
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What the People of the World py 


than he was in facts about 
un-American activities. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the 
Dies Committee did good work, that it called 
attention to the and groups who 
are trying to change or undermine the govern- 
ment of this country. The consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that while the methods of 
the Dies Committee were not the best, and 
certainly could be improved, the committee’s 
findings were worth while. The American 
Institute of Public Opinion found that 74 
per cent of the people believed the investiga- 
tion should be continued. 

A few days ago the House of Representa- 
voted to extend the committee for 
another year. The resolution was fought 
sharply by a group of New Deal supporters, 
but the final vote was 344-35 against them. 
In a few days the House will decide how 
much money the Dies Committee is to have 
for its next year’s work; $100,000 seems to 
be the likely amount. 


—_ ° 
Civil Sewice 

Two weeks ago THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
discussed President Roosevelt’s executive 
order concerning civil service, by which 80,- 
000 government workers were to be brought 
under the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission. Just before that order went into 
effect, on February 1, two steps were taken 
which reduced the total to 45,000. The Presi- 
dent changed his order so that it left out 
lawyers, scientists, economists, administrators, 
and other officials in the higher positions. 
About 5,000 government workers were affected 


disclosing any 


persons 


tives 


by this change. The President said that it 
was only a temporary measure, that they 
will be brought under civil service later 


when a satisfactory plan of doing so can be 
worked out. 

For this purpose he appointed a seven-man 
committee, made up of Stanley Reed and 
Felix Frankfurter, Supreme Court justices; 
Frank Murphy, attorney general; William 
H. McReynolds, assistant to the secretary 
of the treasury; Leonard White, former civil 
service commissioner; Robert E. Wood, presi- 
dent of Sears-Roebuck; and Gano Dunn, 
president of J. G. White Engineering Co. 

The second step was taken in Congress, 
where it was decided that persons paid from 
relief funds should not be put under civil 
This action made it impossible for 
the President’s include about 30,- 
000 persons working for various government 


servic ce. 
order to 


agencies 


UA Upheld 


The long court battle between the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the private power 
companies which operate in the Tennessee 
Valley has finally come to an end, with the 
TVA victorious. A few days ago the Supreme 
Court ruled that the TVA had not violated 
the Constitution by selling electricity in com- 
petition with the private companies. 

The victory was not so complete as it 
might have been. The Court did not rule 
that the TVA was within the Constitution in 
all its aspects. It merely ruled that in this 
particular case the companies had no legal 
complaint. It is possible for other charges 
to be brought against the TVA, so that the 
Supreme Court would eventually have to rule 
on the constitutionality of the entire program. 
But it is not likely that such charges will 
be brought. Every indication seems to be 


that the power companies will quit fighting 
the TVA in the courts, and try to work om | olla 


some agreement with it. \fari 

For example, it was announced just g fen scien 

days after the decision of the Court the scien 
SS ok te . . e,° ad ’ 

the TVA and its most bitter critic, the Com crea! 


monwealth and Southern Corporation had § wate 


reached an agreement concerning the sale ef at J 
the latter’s properties in Tennessee to the t is 
TVA and to certain cities of that’ state. The the ' 
TVA and the local governments will pay | (or 
the Commonwealth and Southern about gg9. J ther 


000,000 for its properties in Tennessee. 7} 
TVA, which is now serving about 160,99 b,) 
customers in Tennessee, will add 150,000 mor 
as a result of the purchase. Negotiations arp Ir 
still going on for the purchase of Common. 
wealth and Southern properties in Alabama | whi 
Mississippi, and other states in the Tennes. ] high 
see Valley region. 


\e 


ol | 

The settlement between the TVA and the One 
Commonwealth and Southern seems to Point 10 | 
to better relations in general between the I 
federal government and the private utilities leas 
which have been at odds throughout the Roos. win 


velt administration. Both business leaders ent: 
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BEHIND THE SCHES OF 1 
(o) The studio in the RCA Building, New York, where ond | 
control room where engineers and directors monitor the st ond sc 
by cable to the Empire State transmitter; (c) antenna othe Empi 


combination receiver whi produce 


and government officials have said that better pl 
feeling between the government and the st 
utilities should help to improve _ national Al 
business conditions, for the utilities may now is 
spend money on enlarging and improving their ti 
plants. Some experts predict that the utility di 
companies may spend as much as a billion pl 
dollars a year (twice as much as they spent 
in 1938) during the next three or four years. ye 
pi 
Marine Studios 7 
Gume ra 
The most unusual aquarium in the word = 
is Marine Studios, located 18 miles from St. * 1s 
Augustine, Florida, and only a few hundred th 
feet from the Atlantic Ocean. Unlike most al 
aquariums, Marine Studios does not keep its la 
specimens separated in small tanks. It has pI 
two large tanks, and into them are dumped all he 


sorts of creatures from the sea—sharks, por 
poises, turtles, shrimp, stingrays, jellyfish, and 
so on. There they live just as they did in ¢ 
the ocean itself, feeding on each other and 
fighting for their lives. 

Marine Studios, which has been open about A 
six months, was built by W. Douglas Burden \ 
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and Ilia Tolstoy cost of half a million 
jollars Although many 1 nee stop at 
\arine it is intended primarily for 
«ientists. There are many things which 
science does not know about the habits of sea 
‘reatures, which cannot be learned by 


Studios, 


ind 


watching them in ordinary aquariums. But 
+ Marine Studios, observers see life just as 
+ is lived in the depths of the ocean. Also. 


he tanks are constructed so that it is possible 
jor pictures to be taken of what goes on 


there. 


isney Cartoons 
selection of “the best 
picture of 1938,” Walt Disney’s “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs” has ranked 
high. Nearly everyone placed it at the top 
of the list, itself. 
One enthusiastic movie critic “the 
10 best pictures of the year.” 

It is likely that Mr. Disney will not re- 
lease another full-length picture until next 
Three are being produced at pres- 
the story of a wooden 


In every moving 


or in a special class by 
called it 


winter. 
ent—‘Pinnochio, 





s and technicians work under studio lights; (b) 


OF TELEVISION 

the master 
and sound pickups, and whence the electronic impulses speed 
Empire State which broadcasts the television programs; (d) 


whi produces sight and sound. 


puppet which comes to life; “Bambi,” the 
story of a Maine deer; and “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,” which stars Mickey Mouse and 
is based on several famous musical composi- 
tions. Leopold Stokowski, the famous con- 
ductor, will direct the orchestra which will 
provide music for this picture. 

Mr. Disney believes that beginning next 
year, his studio can turn out two full-length 
pictures a year, in addition to the short 
features. The Disney Studios are growing 
rapidly; new buildings are being constructed 
to house the 900 employees, and the staff 
is increasing constantly. Mr. Disney spends 
thousands of dollars every year to train 
artists to work for him. He puts a very 
large portion of his income back into im- 
provements in his studio. His future pictures, 
he Says, are going to be much better than 
“Snow- White.” 


In the January 30, 1939, issue of THE 


AMERICAN OBSERVE R, it was stated that in the 
Marbury versus Madison case of 1803, Chief 








e and Abroad 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


Justice Marshall ruled that a state could not 
tax an instrument of the federal government, 
and that on the basis of that ruling govern- 
ment salaries and securities have been exempt 
from certain taxes. Obviously, the Supreme 
Court decision which served as a basis for 
the tax exemptions was not the Marbury ver- 
sus Madison case, but the McCulloch versus 
Maryland case, decided in 1819. We regret 
this error. 
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The Week in Ewrone 


The hectic week just passed both found and 
left Great Britain and France in the throes 
of a dilemma. Over their heads, as it were, 
the presses of Germany and Italy on one side, 
and of the United States, on the other, hurled 
broadsides of angry editorials. News had 
leaked out that President Roosevelt had said 
the frontiers of the United States were in 
France, and that the United States would back 
the democracies in event of war with the dic- 
tatorships. The statement was later denied, 
in part, at least, but the press campaign went 
on unabated. In Germany and Italy it reached 
the point of fury. In France and England 
it was laudatory. In Russia, skepticism pre- 
vailed. The governments of France and Eng- 
land stood between, uncertain and apparently 
bewildered. They were hard pressed by both 
Hitler and Mussolini for more and still more 
concessions for ‘“appeasement.”’ They had, it 
seemed, about decided to make them, when 
the news came from the United States of 
President Roosevelt’s alleged position. They 
were relieved and disturbed at the same time. 
It was a half-promise of support. How far 
would America go? The French and British 
governments hesitated in uncertainty, and 
while they did so, events transpired in other 
parts with bewildering rapidity. 

General Franco’s troops swept north through 
Catalonia toward the French border as loyalist 
resistance crumbled and broke. Loyalist 
President Azania flew to Paris, apparently to 
press France to force a peace. At the same 
time, a French mission in Burgos was attempt- 
ing to persuade Franco to agree to a peace 
based upon three points: (1) No persecution 
of the defeated; (2) a removal of foreign 
soldiers from Spain; and (3) a nationwide 
plebiscite. General Franco is said to have re- 
fused to grant such a peace. 

As the insurgent victory seemed assured, 
France nervously wondered what would be the 
nature of the fruit her policy of noninterven- 
tion in Spain would bear. Would Mussolini, 
recognizing France’s sacrifice, keep his prom- 
ise (as Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet had 
assured the Chamber of Deputies he would) 
and withdraw his troops from Spain at the 
close of the war? Mussolini himself remained 
silent. But his mouthpiece, Virginio Gayda, 
did not. In one of his authoritative editorials, 
he let it be known that Mussolini has no 
intention of withdrawing Italian troops from 
Spain at the close of the war. A military 
victory will not be enough, Gayda explained. 
It must be supplemented by a political vic- 
tory. Not only in Spain must the loyalist 
forces be “totally liquidated,” but “in neigh- 
boring territories where they were organized 
and where they still find political refuge and 
assistance.” The reaction in France has been 
a wave of anger at Georges Bonnet. It is 
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INDIA 
The ponderous oxcart expresses the slow-moving way of life of the Indian masses. 


believed that Daladier would now like to see 
him removed from the foreign ministry. But 
if Mussolini keeps his troops in Spain as a 
lever to pry colonial concessions from France, 
the resignation of Georges Bonnet will not 
change what has happened. 


Juter-American Talhs 


Within the last two weeks the general feel- 
ing of cordiality among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere has found expression in 
a number of conferences between various 
states. In Montevideo, Uruguay, three con- 
ferences have been running at the same time. 
At one, the governments of Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay agreed to cut bars to 
the free exchange of goods by methods simi- 
lar to the reciprocal agreements of Secretary 
Hull. At another, the official weather experts 
of various South American countries mapped 
a uniform system of weather forecasts based 
upon closer cooperation in the exchange of 
reports on meteorological conditions, in the 
hope that weather foreca'sting may eventually 
be raised to the level of that now in operation 
in North America. The third congress dis- 
cussed cooperation in the operation of civil 
air lines over South America. 

Probably most important of these confer- 
ence moves was the arrival in Washington of 
the Brazilian foreign minister, Oswaldo Aranha, 
for a series of discussions designed to 
strengthen Brazilian relations with the United 
States. 


Deadlock in Asia 

Once again there is a pause in the Far East 
as Japan has halted her great China drives 
to solidify the gains already made. The new 
cabinet of Baron Hiranuma, having taken 
over direction of the affairs of state, is shap- 
ing various measures to strengthen the home 
front before pushing the vast semicircle of 
troops along the 1,000-mile Chinese front any 
farther into the continent of Asia. At a secret 
session of the Diet in Tokyo, plans were re- 
cently presented contemplating the seizure of 
15 key industries by the state for operation 
by the military high command, thus trans- 
forming all Japan into a huge war machine 
along the lines of a purely military state— 
such as ancient Sparta. 

The protests of the United States, England, 
and France over the closing of China to inter- 
national trade have been flatly rejected. The 
Japanese government has stated that it will 
not agree to a general conference on China, 
that it will not reconsider its stated policies in 
China, but that it will agree to deal with each 
power singly. 

Fighting along the Chinese fronts is now 
sporadic and desultory. A few Japanese 
bombers appear briefly over a Chinese village 
and depart, leaving behind shattered buildings, 
fire, and clouds of smoke and dust. Chinese 
guerrilla fighters on their part keep up the 
relentless sniping and raiding forays against 
isolated posts which are so demoralizing to 
the Japanese troops. From the wild and re- 
mote borders of northwest Manchoukuo news 
has filtered out of a battle between Russian 
and Japanese troops along the Argun River. 
Which side started the fighting, how many 
troops were involved and what it all eventu- 





ally may mean is not known. It will be 
remembered, however, that similar fighting at 
Changkufeng last summer died away without 
result. 


India's Millions 


For many years the civilized world has been 
familiar with the name of Mohandas K. 
(Mahatma) Gandhi as belonging to a small, 
thin, emaciated man who subsists largely on 
rice, vegetables, and goats’ milk, and who 
leads the great masses of underprivileged In- 
dian peoples. It has seemed to many hardly 
conceivable that such a slight and modest 
man could be the leader of the powerful Con- 
gress party that rules all but two Indian states 
(to the extent that it is allowed to do so 
under the British-sponsored constitution of 
1935), and which is supported by a large num- 
ber of India’s 350 million peoples. 


serious 


Recently there have been indications that 
Gandhi is losing control of his party. His 
ideas of passive resistance to imperialism and 
exploitation no longer seem to contain their 
former appeal. A more vigorous, militant, 
and decidedly “‘leftist”’ group is gaining control 
of the Congress party. By a vote of 1,575 to 
1,376 this group has recently entrenched itself 
and confined the Gandhi forces to a minority 
position within the party. The reason for this 
gradual shift of power apparently rests in a 
widespread feeling that the Gandhi policies 
have not borne fruit, and that vigorous steps 
must be taken to lighten the heavy load of 
debt and taxes, and to alleviate the degrading 
poverty that has weighed down the Indian 
peasant for centuries. 


Apparently heeding the warning signals, the 
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HAPAG-LLOYD 


MONTEVIDEO 


The capital of Uruguay is the scene of several important 
international conferences. 


Province of Bombay has announced the libera- 
tion of 40,000 serfs—unfortunate peasants 
who have been so long and so hopelessly in 
debt that no way out seemed possible. 
Whether the British viceroy and the enor- 
mously wealthy Indian princes will grant suffi- 
cient concessions to counteract the growing : 
militancy of the Congress party, however, 
only future events will reveal. 
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Norris Dam, master project in the flood control and power manufacturing system being established in the Tennes- 
see Valley. 











DOMESTIC | 
Foreign Policy 


An airplane crashed outside Los Angeles 
about three weeks ago. The pilot was killed, 
but a passenger in the plane was rescued. 
Later it was learned that that passenger was 
an official of the French government, and that 
the plane was one which the United States 
Army had designed, with a view to purchas- 
ing a number of them if they proved satis- 
factory. Presumably the Frenchman was in- 
specting the plane for a similar reason. 

That news set off a lively discussion in 
Washington. Senators and _ representatives 
wanted to know why a French official was 
allowed to inspect a plane in which our army 
was interested. Then President Roosevelt 
announced that the French government 
planned to buy several hundred airplanes from 
American factories. He thoroughly approved 
of the sale he said; in fact, he himself had 
facilitated matters. He gave as a reason the 
fact that the American factories need orders 
at present to keep running at top speed. 

But many members of Congress were not 
satisfied with that explanation. They in- 
quired—publicly—if the sale of airplanes to 
the French means that the United States is 
helping France and England to arm against 
Germany and Italy. Is this nation taking 
sides by helping the democracies against the 
dictatorships? And are not such actions likely 
to lead the United States into the European 
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war which experts seem to think is inevitably 
coming? 

At this point, the President called 17 mem- 
bers of the Senate’s Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to the White House. He talked with 
them for an hour and a half. Before they 
left, he asked that no publicity be given to 
what had been said. But within a few hours 
after the senators departed, reporters in Wash- 


ington had what was claimed to be a com- 
plete and accurate account of the 
meeting. 

The President, it was said, had told the 
senators that the United States should do 
whatever it could to strengthen France and 
England. By doing so, this country will show 
the dictatorships where it stands; it may 
help to deter Germany and Italy from be- 


“secret” 


coming too aggressive, and thus may stave 
off a war. It is to our interests to help 
France and England, the President is sup- 
posed to have argued; in fact, one report 
claimed that he told the senators that the 
United States’ frontiers are now in France. 

The reaction to these reports was im- 
mediate and intense. Those who believe as 


the President evidently does cheered his stand. 
But those who believe that the United States 
should stay strictly out of European affairs, 
that we should maintain a policy of com- 
plete isolation, attacked him _ vigorously. 
Senators Nye, Clark, and Johnson spoke out 
on the floor of the Senate. Ex-President 
Hoover denounced the President’s policy. 


Then the President met a group of re- 
porters at his regular press conference. To 
them he said that the reports of his con- 


ference with the senators had been confused, 
exaggerated (deliberately, he contended), and 
that they gave a false impression of his for- 
eign policy. The report that he had said our 
frontiers are in France was a ‘‘deliberate lie,” 
he claimed. He gave the brief 
summary of American foreign policy as he 
sees it, opposed to any entangling alliances, 
favoring world trade for everybody, approv- 
ing any and every effort to reduce or limit 
armaments, and “sympathetic with the peace- 
ful maintenance of political, economic, and 
social independence of all the nations of the 
world.” 

But that did not settle the storm of de- 
bate, by any means. The question of coopera- 
tion with the democracies versus complete iso- 
lation was up, and many persons, especially 
members of Congress, wished to express their 
views. 


The Dies Committee 


Just before Congress adjourned last spring, 
the House of Representatives set up a com- 
mittee to investigate “un-American” activities 
in this country. Representative Martin J. 
Dies of Texas was appointed chairman of 
this committee, since he had been largely 
responsible for its creation. During the 
months of the summer and fall, while Con- 
gress was not in session, the Dies Committee 
heard the testimony of dozens of witnesses, 
concerning the activities of communists, 
fascists, Nazis, and so on. 

The investigation attracted a great deal of 
attention. Some people criticized Represent- 
ative Dies on the grounds that he permitted 
witnesses to make claims which were never 
substantiated, and that he allowed them to 
speak against such persons as Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, Secretary of Interior Ickes, 
and Governor Frank P. Murphy of Michigan. 
They argued that Representative Dies was 
more interested in “smearing” prominent 
supporters of President Roosevelt, thus plac- 
ing the New Deal in an unfavorable light, 
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than he was in disclosing any facts about 
un-American activities. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the 
Dies Committee did good work, that it called 
attention to the and who 
are trying to change or undermine the govern- 
ment of this country. The consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that while the methods of 
the Dies Committee were not the best, and 
certainly could be improved, the committee’s 
findings were worth while. The American 
Institute of Public Opinion found that 74 
per cent of the people believed the investiga- 
tion should be continued. 

A few days ago the House of Representa- 
tives extend the committee for 
another year. The resolution was fought 
sharply by a group of New Deal supporters, 
but the final vote was 344-35 against them. 
In a few days the House will decide how 
much money the Dies Committee is to have 
for its next year’s work; $100,000 seems to 
be the likely amount. 


— ° 
Ciuil Serwice 

Two weeks ago THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
discussed President Roosevelt’s executive 
order concerning civil service, by which 80,- 
000 government workers were to be brought 
under the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission. Just before that order went into 
effect, on February 1, two steps were taken 
which reduced the total to 45,000. The Presi- 
dent changed his order so that it left out 
lawyers, scientists, economists, administrators, 
and other officials in the higher positions. 
About 5,000 government workers were affected 
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voted to 


by this change. The President said that it 
was only a temporary measure, that they 
will be brought under civil service later 


when a satisfactory plan of doing so can be 
worked out. 

For this purpose he appointed a seven-man 
committee, made up of Stanley Reed and 
Felix Frankfurter, Supreme Court justices; 
Frank Murphy, attorney general; William 
H. McReynolds, assistant to the secretary 
of the treasury; Leonard White, former civil 
service commissioner; Robert E. Wood, presi- 
dent of Sears-Roebuck; and Gano Dunn, 
president of J. G. White Engineering Co. 

The second step was taken in Congress, 
where it was decided that persons paid from 
relief funds should not be put under civil 
service. This action made it impossible for 
the President’s order to include about 30,- 
000 persons working for various government 


agencies 


TVA Upheld 


The long court battle between the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the private power 
companies which operate in the Tennessee 
Valley has finally come to an end, with the 
TVA victorious. A few days ago the Supreme 
Court ruled that the TVA had not violated 
the Constitution by selling electricity in com- 
petition with the private companies. 

The victory was not so complete as it 
might have been. The Court did not rule 
that the TVA was within the Constitution in 
all its It merely ruled that in this 
particular case the companies had no legal 
complaint. It is possible for other charges 
to be brought against the TVA, so that the 
Supreme Court would eventually have to rule 
on the constitutionality of the entire program. 
But it is not likely that such charges will 
be brought. Every indication seems to be 


aspects. 









that the power companies will quit fighting , 
the TVA in the courts, and try to Work oy ; 
some agreement with it. F 

For example, it was announced just a fey 
days after the decision of the Court thy 
the TVA and its most bitter critic, the Can. C 
monwealth and Southern Corporation. had 1 
reached an agreement concerning the sale 9; 
the latter’s properties in Tennessee to the 
TVA and to certain cities of that state The ] 
TVA and the local governments wil] pay 
the Commonwealth and Southern about $a. 
000,000 for its properties in Tennessee. Th, 
TVA, which is now serving about 160,00) ( 
customers in Tennessee, will add 150,000 mon |‘ 
as a result of the purchase. Negotiations ar. 
still going on for the purchase of Common. | 
wealth and Southern properties in Alabamy 
Mississippi, and other states in the Tenne. | | 
see Valley region. 

The settlement between the TVA and th ] | 
Commonwealth and Southern seems to point | 
to better relations in general between the 
federal government and the private utilities 
which have been at odds throughout the Roog. 
velt administration. Both business leaders 
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and government officials have said that better 
feeling between the government and the 
utilities should help to improve national 
business conditions, for the utilities may now 
spend money on enlarging and improving their 
plants. Some experts predict that the utility 
companies may spend as much as a billion 
dollars a year (twice as much as they spent 
in 1938) during the next three or four years. 


Marine Studios 
The most unusual aquarium in the world 
is Marine Studios, located 18 miles from St. * 


Augustine, Florida, and only a few hundred 
feet from the Atlantic Ocean. Unlike most 
aquariums, Marine Studios does not keep its 


specimens separated in small tanks. It has 
two large tanks, and into them are dumped all 
sorts of creatures from the sea—sharks, pol 
poises, turtles, shrimp, stingrays, jellyfish, and 
so on. There they live just as they did in 
the ocean itself, feeding on each other and 
fighting for their lives. 

Marine Studios, which has been open about 
six months, was built by W. Douglas Burden 
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hting J and Ilia Tolstoy at a cost of half a million 
K out liars. Although many visitors stop at 

p Marine Studios, it is intended primarily for 
fn <jentists. There are many things which 
io science does not know about the habits of sea 
Con. creatures, ind which cannot be learned by 
* watching them in ordinary aquariums But 
le of at Marine Studios, observers see life just as 
the , is lived in the depths of the ocean. Also, 


Th F the tanks are cons structed so that it is possible 
.. for pictures to be taken of what goes on 


Pay 

$80. there. 

The 

0m | Disney Cartoons 

More 

S are In every selection of “the best moving 

Mon- picture of 1938,” Walt Disney’s “Snow 

yama, | White and the Seven Dwarfs” has ranked 

nnes. | high. Nearly everyone placed it at the top 
of the or in a special class by itself. 

d the | One enthusiastic movie critic called it “the 

Point 10 best pictures of the year.” 

1 the It is likely that Mr. Disney will not re- 

ities lease another full-length picture until next 

00se- winter. Three are being produced at pres- 

aders ent—“Pinnochio,” the story of a wooden 





ond technicians work under studio lights; (b) the master 
ond sound pickups, and whence the electronic impulses speed 


nna o Empire State which broadcasts the television programs; (d) 
river whi@ produces sight and sound. 

etter puppet which comes to life; ‘Bambi,’ the 
the story of a Maine deer; and “The Sorcerer’s 
ional Apprentice,” which stars Mickey Mouse and 
now is based on several famous musical composi- 
their tions. Leopold Stokowski, the famous con- 
tility ductor, will direct the orchestra which will 
llion provide music for this picture. 

pent Mr. Disney believes that beginning next 


ears, year, his studio can turn out two full-length 
pictures a year, in addition to the short 
features. The Disney Studios are growing 
rapidly; new buildings are being constructed 


orld to house the 900 employees, and the staff 
St. 4 is increasing constantly. Mr. Disney spends 
dred thousands of dollars every year to train 
nost artists to work for him. He puts a very 
) its large portion of his income back into im- 
has provements in his studio. His future pictures, 
d all he says, are going to be much better than 
por “Snow-White,” 
and 
d in ° 
i | Correction 

In the January 30, 1939, issue of THE 
pout AMERICAN OBSERVER, it was stated that in the 
rden Marbury versus Madison case of 1803, Chief 


Justice Marshall ruled that a state could not 
tax an instrument of the federal government, 
and that on the basis of that ruling govern- 
ment salaries and securities have been exempt 
from certain taxes. Obviously, the Supreme 
Court decision which served as a basis for 
the tax exemptions was not the Marbury ver- 
sus Madison case, but the McCulloch versus 
Maryland case, decided in 1819. We regret 
this error. 
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The Week in Eurone 


The hectic week just passed both found and 
left Great Britain and France in the throes 
of a dilemma. Over their heads, as it were, 
the presses of Germany and Italy on one side, 
and of the United States, on the other, hurled 
broadsides of angry editorials. News had 
leaked out that President Roosevelt had said 
the frontiers of the United States were in 
France, and that the United States would back 
the democracies in event of war with the dic- 
tatorships. The statement was later denied, 
in part, at least, but the press campaign went 
on unabated. In Germany and Italy it reached 
the point of fury. In France and England 
it was laudatory. In Russia, skepticism pre- 
vailed. The governments of France and Eng- 
land stood between, uncertain and apparently 
bewildered. They were hard pressed by both 
Hitler and Mussolini for more and still more 
concessions for “appeasement.”’ They had, it 
seemed, about decided to make them, when 
the news came from the United States of 
President Roosevelt’s alleged position. They 
were relieved and disturbed at the same time. 
It was a half-promise of support. How far 
would America go? The French and British 
governments hesitated in uncertainty, and 
while they did so, events transpired in other 
parts with bewildering rapidity. 

General Franco’s troops swept north through 
Catalonia toward the French border as loyalist 
resistance crumbled and broke. Loyalist 
President Azania flew to Paris, apparently to 
press France to force a peace. At the same 
time, a French mission in Burgos was attempt- 
ing to persuade Franco to agree to a peace 
based upon three points: (1) No persecution 
of the defeated; (2) a removal of foreign 
soldiers from Spain; and (3) a nationwide 
plebiscite. General Franco is said to have re- 
fused to grant such a peace. 

As the insurgent victory seemed assured, 
France nervously wondered what would be the 
nature of the fruit her policy of noninterven- 
tion in Spain would bear. Would Mussolini, 
recognizing France’s sacrifice, keep his prom- 
ise (as Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet had 
assured the Chamber of Deputies he would) 
and withdraw his troops from Spain at the 
close of the war? Mussolini himself remained 


silent. But his mouthpiece, Virginio Gayda, 
did not. In one of his authoritative editorials, 
he let it be known that Mussolini has no 


intention of withdrawing Italian troops from 
Spain at the close of the war. A military 
victory will not be enough, Gayda explained. 
It must be supplemented by a political vic- 
tory. Not only in Spain must the loyalist 
forces be “totally liquidated,” but “in neigh- 
boring territories where they were organized 
and where they still find political refuge and 
assistance.” The reaction in France has been 
a wave of anger at Georges Bonnet. It is 
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The ponderous oxcart expresses the slow-moving way of life of the Indian masses. 


believed that Daladier would now like to see 
him removed from the foreign ministry. But 
if Mussolini keeps his troops in Spain as a 
lever to pry colonial concessions from France, 
the resignation of Georges Bonnet will not 
change what has happened. 


Inter-American Talks 


Within the last two weeks the general feel- 
ing of cordiality among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere has found expression in 
a number of conferences between 
states. In Montevideo, Uruguay, three con- 
ferences have been running at the same time. 
At one, the governments of Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay agreed to cut bars to 
the free exchange of goods by methods simi- 
lar to the reciprocal agreements of Secretary 
Hull. At another, the official weather experts 
of various South American countries mapped 
a uniform system of weather forecasts based 
upon closer cooperation in the exchange of 
reports on meteorological conditions, in the 
hope that weather forecasting may eventually 
be raised to the level of that now in operation 
in North America. The third congress dis- 
cussed cooperation in the operation of civil 
air lines over South America. 

Probably most important of these confer- 
ence moves was the arrival in Washington of 
the Brazilian foreign minister, Oswaldo Aranha, 
for a series of discussions designed to 
strengthen Brazilian relations with the United 
States. 


Deadlech in Asia 

Once again there is a pause in the Far East 
as Japan has halted her great China drives 
to solidify the gains already made. The new 
cabinet of Baron Hiranuma, having taken 
over direction of the affairs of state, is shap- 
ing various measures to strengthen the home 
front before pushing the vast semicircle of 
troops along the 1,000-mile Chinese front any 
farther into the continent of Asia. At a secret 
session of the Diet in Tokyo, plans were re- 
cently presented contemplating the seizure of 
15 key industries by the state for operation 
by the military high command, thus trans- 
forming all Japan into a huge war machine 
along the lines of a purely military state— 
such as ancient Sparta. 

The protests of the United States, England, 
and France over the closing of China to inter- 
national trade have been flatly rejected. The 
Japanese government has stated that it will 
not agree to a general conference on China, 
that it will not reconsider its stated policies in 
China, but that it will agree to deal with each 
power singly. 

Fighting along the Chinese fronts is now 
sporadic and desultory. A few Japanese 
bombers appear briefly over a Chinese village 
and depart, leaving behind shattered buildings, 
fire, and clouds of smoke and dust. Chinese 
guerrilla fighters on their part keep up the 
relentless sniping and raiding forays against 
isolated posts which are so demoralizing to 
the Japanese troops. From the wild and re- 
mote borders of northwest Manchoukuo news 
has filtered out of a battle between Russian 
and Japanese troops along the Argun River. 
Which side started the fighting, how many 
troops were involved and what it all eventu- 
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ally may mean is not known. It will be 
remembered, however, that similar fighting at 
Changkufeng last summer died away without 
serious result. 


Judia's Millions 


For many years the civilized world has been 
familiar with the name of Mohandas K. 
(Mahatma) Gandhi as belonging to a small, 
thin, emaciated man who subsists largely on 
rice, vegetables, and goats’ milk, and who 
leads the great masses of underprivileged In- 
dian peoples. It has seemed to many hardly 
conceivable that such a slight and modest 
man could be the leader of the powerful Con- 
gress party that rules all but two Indian states 
(to the extent that it is allowed to do so 
under the British-sponsored constitution of 
1935), and which is supported by a large num- 
ber of India’s 350 million peoples. 

Recently there have been indications that 
Gandhi is losing control of his party. His 
ideas of passive resistance to imperialism and 
exploitation no longer seem to contain their 
former appeal. A more vigorous, militant, 
and decidedly “leftist” group is gaining control 
of the Congress party. By a vote of 1,575 to 
1,376 this group has recently entrenched itself 
and confined the Gandhi forces to a minority 
position within the party. The reason for this 
gradual shift of power apparently rests in a 
widespread feeling that the Gandhi policies 
have not borne fruit, and that vigorous steps 
must be taken to lighten the heavy load of 
debt and taxes, and to alleviate the degrading 
poverty that has weighed down the Indian 
peasant for centuries. 

Apparently heeding the warning signals, the 
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Province of Bombay has announced the libera- 
tion of 40,000 serfs—unfortunate peasants 
who have been so long and so hopelessly in 
debt that no way out seemed possible. 
Whether the British viceroy and the enor- 
mously wealthy Indian princes will grant suffi- 
cient concessions to counteract the growing - 
militancy of the Congress party, however, 
only future events will reveal. 
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WOODROW WILSON AND CABINET DURING THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS PRESIDENCY 


At the President’s right sits Secretary of State Bryan, who later resigned because Wilson was not pacifist 
enough; next to Bryan is Secretary of War Garrison, who later resigned because he thought Wilson was not 


strongly enough in favor of preparedness. 


McAdoo is Attorney General McReynolds, who later became a justice of the Supreme Court. 


At Wilson’s left is Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo; next to 


Seated beside 


McReynolds is Secretary Daniels, who is now ambassador to Mexico. 
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American Foreign Policy, Past and Present 


T no time since those months im- 

mediately before America entered 
the World War, or perhaps during the early 
postwar period when the question of Amer- 
ican membership in the League of Nations 
was a national issue, has the question of 
the foreign policy of the United States been 
more widely debated by the American peo- 
ple than at present. The old question of 
isolation, which was so largely responsible 
for the failure of 
Woodrow Wilson, has 
again raised its head 
as the nation debates 
whether to stand 
aloof from develop- 
ments in Europe or 
whether to lend at 
least moral, and per- 
haps economic, sup- 
port to the European 
democracies in their 
effort to stem the 
fascist tide which has 
swelled to such proportions during the last 
two or three years. 
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Fundamental Issue 

The controversy which is now dividing 
the nation into two opposing camps—those 
who believe that the United States should 
cooperate with Great Britain and France, 
and those who favor a policy of strict iso- 
lation, or absolute neutrality, in the dispute 
which has divided Europe—raises funda- 
mental issues of American foreign policy; 
issues which have been with us since the 
earliest days of the republic, and issues 
which have played an important part in 
America’s involvement in past wars. 

One of the basic principles of American 
foreign policy, from the early days until 
the World War, was that of neutral rights. 
The United States government has always 
insisted upon those rights which are guar- 
anteed by international law to neutral na- 
tions. It has insisted upon the right to 
sell goods to belligerent states, except 
articles which might be used by the warring 
nations to prosecute the war, articles known 
as “contraband” of war. The American 
policy has been that warring nations had 
no right to interfere with all other trade. 

It was the violation of these neutral 
rights which was responsible, partially at 
least, for American involvement in Euro- 
pean struggles. It would be a mistake to 
assume that the War of 1812 was caused 
solely by violation of American rights on 
the part of the British. Other factors, such 
as the impressment of American seamen 
and the agitation of the “War Hawks,” 
played their part. But the issue was un- 
doubtedly resolved more by the violation 
of what we considered to be our rights 
as neutrals than by any other single cause 
As a matter of fact, the most harassing 


task of all administrations during the 
Napoleonic Wars was to secure respect for 
our neutral rights on the part of both the 
English and the French. Both belligerents 
flagrantly violated them. 


World War Experience 


When the World War broke out, Presi- 
dent Wilson immediately issued a procla- 
mation of neutrality, indicating that the 
United States would insist upon its tradi- 
tional policy of trading with both groups 
of warring nations. From the beginning of 
hostilities, however, both the Germans and 
the British ignored the rules of interna- 
tional law with respect to neutral rights 
and interfered with American commerce on 
the high seas. Protest after protest was 
lodged with the British and the German 
governments, but to no avail. At one time, 
with Great Britain became so 
intense as to threaten war with this coun- 
try. If the weight of the United States 
was finally thrown to the side of England 
and her Allies, rather than against them, 
it was due primarily to the more ruthless 


the strain 


interference of the Germans. 

During the following the World 
War, the feeling became widespread that 
the United States had been drawn into two 
foreign wars largely as a result of its tradi- 
tional neutrality policy. By insisting upon 
the right to trade with nations at war, it 
was felt, this country eventually was drawn 
into the war. For this reason, the move- 
ment to reverse the traditional policy made 
rapid headway and Congress passed the 
neutrality legislation which is now on the 
statute books, The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to remove these causes by for- 
bidding the sale of munitions to belliger- 
ents, the making of loans to nations at war, 
by refusing to protect the trade of Ameri- 
cans with belligerents. 

When this neutrality legislation was 
passed, a preponderance of opinion in the 
country was in favor of it, most people 
feeling that it would insure the United 
States against involvement in a future 
European war. Since that time, however, 
events in Europe have tended to create a 
division of opinion. The aggressive policies 
of the fascist powers, resulting in their 
dominance over the European continent, 
and the possibility that eventually they 
may extend their influence to the Western 
Hemisphere and thus threaten the security 
of the United States; all this has led to 
the feeling, in certain quarters, that the 
tremendous weight of this nation should 
be thrown on the side of the democracies 
in order to prevent the extension of fascist 
influence and to reduce the likelihood of 
war. What percentage of the people favors 
this course and what percentage adheres 
to the policy of strict isolation and neu- 
trality, cannot be gauged. 
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Type 


HIS type of student is equipped with a 

strong body and sturdy constitution and 
is interested in a career in which he may 
use his physical assets. He does not want 
to enter a vocation which will confine him 
indoors and keep him fastened to a desk. 
At the same time he is not particularly 
interested in any of the skilled trades which 
would offer him outdoor work and physical 
exercise, 

There are a number of fields in which 
this type of student might locate himself. 
Two excellent fields are police and fire 
service, both of which offer a number of 
advantages to the enterprising young man. 
In the first place, the income of firemen and 
policemen is rather better than the average 
The average yearly income of firemen and 
policemen is in the neighborhood of $2,000, 
and those who rise in rank earn even more. 

Certain disadvantages, however, should 
be taken into account by young men who 
are considering either of these careers. In 
many localities, appointments are made 
largely on a political basis, with the result 
that one is never certain of obtaining a 
job. A wise, safe course would be for a 
young man to prepare for some other vo- 
cation, always keeping in mind the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a job in police or fire 
work if the opportunity presents itself. 
In any event, he will have to wait until he 
is 21 before taking such a position as that 
is the minimum age requirement. 

The important thing to do is to investi- 
gate the local situation before making a 
decision. A growing number of cities seem 
to be turning to the merit system in mak- 
ing appointments to their fire and police de- 
partments. Competitive examinations, test- 
ing both the mental and physical qualifica- 
tions of the applicants, are given. In these 
cases, ability is recognized and the chances 
are really bright for a young man with 
ability. At the present time, unfortunately, 
there are no special courses which offer 
training for this type of work, except those 
offered by the local governments to those 
who have already received appointments. 

A word of caution should be given to 
those contemplating a career in police and 
fire work. This type of work is not all 
filled with adventure and glamour as a good 
many fictionalized accounts of its nature 
might indicate. Much of the day’s duties 
consists of routine jobs of a humdrum na- 





PUBLIC SAFETY 


ONE OF THE DUTIES OF THE POLICEMAN IS TO 
PROTECT THE CHILDREN GOING TO AND FROM 
SCHOOL. 


ture which offer little excitement. There 
is, to be sure, a certain amount of adventure 
and there is a splendid opportunity to 
render a truly valuable service to others 
in both police and fire work. 

One branch of police work which offers 
rather promising prospects for the future 
is state police work. In 1934, only 11 
states had organized police forces, but since 
that time others have established them. 
The likelihood is that they all will before 
very long. Most of the state police forces 
are not controlled by politics and competi- 
tive examinations must be passed by appli- 
cants. For this type of work, higher 
qualifications are usually demanded than 
for the city police forces. 

Many young men make the mistake of 
thinking they can become ‘“‘G-Men,” or 
federal agents, by serving a period of 
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apprenticeship on the local police fore: 
There are relatively few of the highly 
publicized “G-Men” and those positions are 
extremely difficult to obtain. In all, there 
are fewer than a thousand of them em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice. In order to 
qualify, one must have exceptional train- 
ing and ability. 

One should be sure that he has the 
physical requirements as well as the moral 
stamina before he considers the possibility 
of police or fire work, but he should not 
ignore the mental aspect entirely. What- 
ever the standards in this respect may have 
been in the past, the indications are that 
in the future higher mental achievements 
and equipment will be required of those 
who enter police work. 





Colony Question 
Comes Up Again 


(Concluded from page 3) 

The Nazis are not impressed by this 
point either. Very well, they say, if the 
colonies are so worthless, then there is no 
reason why you should trouble yourselves 
over them any longer. Hand them over to 
us. Let us worry about the costs of polic- 
ing and defense. They hold that produc- 
tion figures could be greatly increased if 
given the stimulus of German organization 
and administration—an argument for which 
there is undoubtedly much to be said. 

One other argument often presented in 
support of the German claims is that of 
the alleged necessity for an outlet for Ger- 
many’s large and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation—an argument that probably can be 
discounted in view of the unfavorable cli- 
mate of tropical Africa. With the exception 
of limited upland regions in German East 
Africa (Tanganyika), the former German 
colonies are hardly suited to German colo- 
nization. Togoland, the Cameroons, and the 
Tanganyika lowlands are hot, moist, and 
fever ridden, containing something that 
saps the vitality of white men. 

If only prestige, the need for raw ma- 
terials, and an outlet for surplus popula- 
tion were at issue, from a British stand- 
point there would not seem to be much 
objection to returning the colonies. But 
such a return would mean a serious weak- 
ening of the British strategical position. 
The return of Tanganyika would break the 
British corridor through Africa, and force 
the Cape-to-Cairo air line to fly over for- 
eign territory. It would wedge Kenya colony 
in between Italian and German territory 
and offer Germany the chance to establish 
naval bases close to restless India. A re- 
turn of the west coast colonies would give 
the Nazis opportunity to establish bases 
there, threatening the alternative British 
“life line” around Africa. The British also 
fear that Hitler would use the new colonies 
as an excuse for building a huge navy, thus 
depriving Britain of the one advantage she 
now holds. 

Because of British feelings on this point, 
the Germans have hinted that they might 
be “satisfied with compensation.” That 
phrase has an evil ring to Portugal and 
Belgium who fear that a solid bloc might 
be created in West Africa consisting of the 
Cameroons, Togoland, and large pieces of 
the Belgian Congo and Portuguese-held 
Angola. These small powers might object, 
but they can hardly do more, since they 
must rely on Britain to protect their colo- 
nies. 

The United States is also interested in 
the matter because some people believe 
both British and Germans may have de- 
signs on the small Negro state of Liberia, 
established by Americans and now contain- 
ing the largest single source of American- 
controlled rubber. In addition German 
naval bases on the west coast of Africa 
would be too close to Brazil and Argentina 
to please Washington. 
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ILLIAM E. BORAH has served in 
W ine United States Senate since 1907. 
It is likely that he will have his seat there 
is long as he wants it, for the people of 
Idaho have the utmost respect and admira- 
tion for him. He is nominally a Republi- 
can, but speaks and votes as he pleases, 
with little or no regard for the party to 
which he belongs. His latest deviation 
was on the relief vote. Only two Republi- 
cans voted for the full $875,000,000 ap- 
propriation for which President Rooseveli 
asked, and one of them was Senator Borah. 

The big, long-haired Idahoan went west 
from Kansas in 1891, not knowing exactly 
where he wanted to stop. One man advised 
him to go on to Portland, Oregon; another 
told him to get off at Boise, Idaho. Per- 
haps because he was tired of riding on the 
bumpy, dirty train, the 25-year-old lawyer 
stopped at Boise. He still makes his home 
there, although he spends most of his 
time in Washington. 

He earned a reputation in Idaho, which 
was then still a frontier country, by his 
eloquent speeches and his honesty. Nothing 
could shake him from a course which he 
believed to be right, and he fought for 
his beliefs with determination and _intel- 
ligence. 

Senator Borah’s career in Congress has 
been largely one of opposition. He was one 
of the group which stubbornly opposed 
President Wilson in the latter’s drive to 
have the United States join the League 
of Nations. He fought the NRA. Yet 
he has frequently joined with President 
Roosevelt in other matters. He does not 
want the federal government to have too 
much power, but he fears the power of 
“big business” as much or more. During 
the 32 years he has served in Congress, 
he has constantly denounced monopolies 
and the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few. 

Last summer Senator Borah became ill, 
and he has not yet fully recovered. It is 
unfortunate that he should be out of the 
Senate at a time when foreign policy 
is in the limelight, for the veteran senator 
is deeply interested in that subject and is 


an authority on it, having served for 
many years as chairman of the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee. 


ROBABLY no man has 
news for more different 
Colonel Charles A. 
solo flight to Europe; his marriage to 
Anne Morrow, daughter of the United 
States ambassador to Mexico; the kidnap- 
ping of their baby son; the trial and con- 
viction of Bruno Hauptmann for the 
crime; the Lindberghs’ long flights to for- 
eign countries; their decision to move to 
England: Colonel Lindbergh’s work with 
Dr. Alexis Carrel in developing a 
‘mechanical heart’”—all these have served 
to keep him on the front pages almost 
constantly for more than 12 years. 

Last fall the colonel was again the sub- 
ject of much newspaper comment, and for 
the first time a great deal of it was un- 
complimentary. He inspected the air forces 


the 
than 
His 


been in 
reasons 


has Lindbergh. 
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of Russia and Germany. On his return 
to England, it is said, he told government 
officials there that Germany’s air force 
was far superior to any other, and that 
Russia’s was woefully weak. His report, 
some claim, had a great deal to do with 
England’s giving in to Chancellor Hitler on 
the Czechoslovakian dispute. Later, when 
Colonel Lindbergh visited Germany again, 
he received a decoration from the govern- 
ment. Immediately criticism was heard. 
It was said that he was sympathetic with 
the dictatorships, that he had, by re- 
ceiving the decoration, endorsed Nazism. 

But others uphold the colonel. They say 
that he is a scientist and an aviator, not 
a politician or a statesman. They argue 
that he is interested only in aviation— 
German, Russian, or American, and that 
if he did report on the strength of the 
air forces, he had ne intention of helping 
Germany. Furthermore, Arthur Krock, 
columnist for the New York Times, wrote 
recently: 

When the new flying fleet of the United 
States begins to take the air, among those who 
will have been responsible for its size, its 
modernness, and its efficiency is Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Informed officials here, 
in touch with what Colonel Lindbergh has 
been doing for his country abroad, are author- 
ity for this statement, and for the further 
observation that criticism of any of his ac- 
tivities—in Germany or elsewhere—is as ig- 
norant as it is unfair. 





NE of the most important figures in 

the present Nazi drive for colonies 
is Baron General Franz Xavier Ritter von 
Epp, the governor of Bavaria, who has 
been Hitler’s deputy for colonial affairs 
since the early days of the Nazi regime, 
despite the fact that Germany has not 
one colony outside of Europe. Baron von 
Epp comes of a class which did not look 
upon Hitler with favor at first, the great 
landowners, or Junkers. But whatever the 
Junkers and the high army officers thought 
of Hitler at first, they welcomed his pro- 
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gram for building up a new German 
colonial empire, a program of which von 
Epp was one of the most vociferous sup- 
porters. 

Von Epp is what may perhaps be called 
a typical product of the German officer 
caste. He is a good soldier who carries 
out orders and who expects subordinates 
to carry out his. From a military point 
of view his experience has been vast. He 
fought with the Far Eastern Expeditionary 
Force in China from 1900 to 1901, and in 
the campaigns against the Hereros and 
Hottentots in Southwest Africa from 1904 
to 1906. During the World War he gained 
fame as commander of a well-known back- 
woods skiing Alpine Corps that saw a great 
deal of action on nearly every front upon 
which Germany fought. He never seemed 
to tire of fighting. At the close of the war, 
he was campaigning against the Poles, 
and then, finally, against the Communists, 
Socialists, and Social Democrats in Ger- 
many. 

From a Nazi point of view, von Epp is 
undoubtedly an admirable figure as leader 


of the colonial campaign because of his 
previous experience in German colonies. 
But there may well be some question as to 
whether he is very reassuring either to 
Europe or to the natives of the colonies 
Germany expects to retrieve. The cam- 
paigns in China and in Southwest Africa 
were distinguished largely by the ruthless- 
ness and brutality with which they were 
carried out. Memories of the massacres 
of the African natives have never died 
in Africa, and there seems little possibility 
that they will be soothed by the past and 
present activities of Baron von Epp. 


AS Spanish Insurgent General Franco 
now seems on the verge of a final 
victory, the report that he intends to 
restore the monarchy to Spain has become 
very general. The estates and properties 
belonging to former King Alfonso at the 
time he was ousted from Spain in 1931 
have been restored to him by Franco’s 
decree. But it is not believed that Alfonso 
will be restored to the throne, for there 
was precious little about him that endeared 
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him to the Spanish people, either as a king 
or as a man. 

The most likely candidate for the Bour- 
bon throne of Spain seems to be Alfonso’s 
third son, Prince Juan of Asturias, a 
young man whose qualities are said to be 
somewhat less objectionable than his 
father’s. 

Juan, Prince of Asturias, is 25 years 
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old and reputedly free of the maladies that 
have wracked his family for generations. 
His early schooling was confined largely 
to England where he made a number of his 
friends and finally served as a lieutenant 
in the British navy. He became heir- 
presumptive to the throne in 1933 when 
his two elder brothers abandoned their 
claims to the throne, one because of 
physical impairments, and the other (since 
deceased) because he wished to marry a 
commoner. Two years later in Rome he 
married Marie Mercedes, a Bourbon 
princess of another branch of the family. 
Since the outbreak of the war in Spain 
he has been active in his exile, and has 
conferred with a number of insurgent 
officials, 

Although Mussolini is said to be luke- 
warm about the restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the Spanish throne, it is believed 
that he will not offer any serious objection 
because Prince Juan has spent enough 
time in Italy to absorb a fascist point of 
view. It has been suggested that Prime 
Minister Chamberlain will not oppose the 
restoration because the prince spent two 
years in the British navy. Prince Juan’s 
political views are somewhat of a mystery, 
for he has not publicly uttered them. 
But they will probably be of little im- 
portance, because the future king of Spain 
is expected to be, along Italian lines, king 
in name only. The real power seems des- 
tined to remain in the hands of the dic- 
tator, General Francisco Franco. 








Something to 








Think About 








Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. According to the law-enforcement 
committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, what is the annual cost of crime in 
the United States? 

2. How has the nature of crime in the 
United States changed during the last 
50 or 100 years? 

3. What effect does the character of 
local government have upon the extent of 
crime in any community? 

4. True or false: In the prewar period, 
Germany’s African colonies served as a 
great outlet for German population. 

5. True or false: A majority of people 
in Great Britain favor the return of 
Germany’s former colonies to her. 

6. Why was the number of govern- 
ment employees who “went under civil 
service” February 1 smaller than the 
original estimates? 

7. Who is Juan of Asturias? 

8. How has American public opinion 
changed during the last year or so with. 
respect to foreign policy? 

9. Name three activities of the federal 
government which are designed to con- 
serve the nation’s natural resources. 

10. How does the editorial policy of 
the magazine Financial World differ 
from that of Business Week? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. What do you consider to be the 
principal causes of crime in your com- 
munity? 

2. If you were asked to draw up a 
10-point program to reduce crime in the 
United States, what recommendations 
would you include? 

3. Why do you think there is more 
crime in the United States than in most 
other countries? 

4. Are you in favor of returning Ger- 
many’s former colonies? 


5. Do you think the return of these 
colonies would help to solve Germany’s 
economic problems? If so, how? 
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PRONUNCIATIONS: Franz Ritter von 
Epp (frahnts’ rit’ter fon’ epp’), Ladeburg 
lah’de-boorg), Tanganyika (tan-gan-yee’kah) , 
Junkers (yoon’kers), Juan (hwahn’), Angola 
(ang-goe’lah), Azafia (a-than’yah), Burgos 
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pioneer days, which are so frequently 
thought of as having been particularly 
wholesome, it was far more unsafe than 
it is today for a person to venture forth 
upon the roads. He was likely to be met 
by desperadoes and bandits. Both his 
life and his property were in danger. It 
was a very common thing for one to bear 
marks of having been maimed in the 
brutal fighting which so frequently oc- 
curred among the pioneers. 


Change in Form 


The forms of crime and criminality 
change as time goes on. In the frontier 
days, the Jesse James type of desperado, 
the type with which we are familiar in 
western stories and movies, was quite com- 
mon. The desperado has now about passed 
from the scene, but we have the racketeer, 
the gang, the mob in the cities; crime as 
big business, with killers going about in 
armed cars and all kinds of intricate and 
expensive equipment. We see gambling 
worked as a big industry; the “numbers” 
racket in the cities is an illustration. In 
many places, industries are obliged to pay 
tribute to racketeers, and the racketeers 
themselves may be in league with corrupt 
city government. All this is spectacular, 
and we hear a great deal about it. But 
the total number of offenses against life 
and property is probably no greater in 
proportion to the population than it was 
50 or 100 years ago. 

There is some reason to believe that 
the future trend may be toward greater 
orderliness and less crime. One explana- 
tion of the presence of excessive crime in 
America is the fact that we have been a 
new frontier country. Everyone has been 
“on the go.” People have been moving 
from one locality to another. There have 
been more chances for gain and advance- 
ment in this country than in almost any 
other. Larger numbers have moved rapidly 
up the ladder socially and economically. 
Hence we have tended to be a restless 
people, speculative in nature; and because 
of that, a considerable number of indi- 
viduals have felt that any means of mov- 
ing forward was justified. Those who did 
not get along well were not satisfied to 
remain in a lowly position as they would 
have been if they had been born in an 
old country where nearly all the people 
go through life in the same situation or 
at the same level at which they were born. 
Because our society has been dynamic and 
growing and speculative, there has been 
encouragement to illegal means of getting 
ahead and greater temptation along that 
line. 

During the years to come, it seems cer- 
tain that America will be settling down. 
We, too, are becoming an older people. 
There will be less movement of the popu- 
lation, and it is likely that we shall be- 
come less speculative. The gambling spirit 
will prevail to a smaller extent, and crime, 
which nearly always flourishes on the 
frontier, may become less prevalent. 

Meanwhile, we cannot be complacent 
about crime in America. It is important 
that we do something about it. In this 
article, therefore, there will be suggested 
a number of possibilities of action. Re- 


medial measures may properly be taken 
in the school. Many boys and girls find 
it very hard to get along in school and in 
life. Their mental equipment or their per- 
sonalities may be such that it is hard for 
them to make their way in the world. They 
do not profit from courses which average 
young people take. If the school pays 
little attention to them, they are likely 
to get little out of it. Then, if society pays 
little attention to them when they leave 
school, they have no interests which lead 
to enjoyment and they have not the equip- 
ment or the personality to make a living; 
so they become floaters and they are 
tempted to commit crimes. 


Remedial Action 


If the boys and girls who find it hard 
to adjust themselves are given attention in 
the school; if they are guided in the selec- 
tion of courses and in the development of 
interests suitable to their individual abil- 
ities and personalities, they will be hap- 
pier in school, they will learn how to enjoy 
life more. Then, if, when they get out 
of school, they are helped to find jobs 
that they can handle, fewer of them will 
become criminals. If jobs in private in- 
dustry cannot be found for them, they 
may be taken into some branch of work 
furnished by society, such as the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. If something like 
this should happen to all the boys and 
girls going out of school; that is, to those 
who do not get acceptable jobs in in- 
dustry, the source from which criminals 
come would, to a great extent, dry up, and 
far fewer boys and girls would grow into 
lives of crime. 

A mighty blow 


against crime could 


struck by a movement for better housing. 
If the slums were wiped out and people 
were provided with decent homes in which 
to live, conditions which tend to produce 
crime would be removed. If, in addition 
to this, all the cities and towns of the na- 
tion should take care to supply adequate 
parks and playgrounds, so that recreation 
might be had by everyone under whole- 
some conditions, far fewer individuals 
would find themselves stepping into paths 
of crime. 


Economic Roots 
Anything which can be done to lessen the 
amount of poverty in this land will be a 
step toward the elimination of crime. 
People do not commit crimes simply be- 
cause they are poor. But if they are des- 


perately poor, they are obliged to live 
under conditions which are uninspiring, 
which are, in fact, degrading. An unusual 


individual may maintain high ideals under 


such conditions, but the average person 
finds it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to do so. 

Perhaps the most telling blow which 


could be dealt at crime in America would 
be the establishment of good, clean govern- 
ment in all our cities, towns, and counties. 
It is a fact that in many of our cities, the 
bosses who control city government are in 


league with underworld elements and 
gangs. These underworld characters, gam- 
blers, racketeers, and criminals of various 


sorts pay money regularly to the cheap 
politicians who often control city govern- 
ments. They pay it for protection. And 
in such cities, the police officials know 
that they dare not arrest the criminals who 
pay for protection, because these criminals 
are the friends of the “men higher up” 
in the city government. Prosecuting at- 
torneys dare not prosecute. Hence the 
criminal gangs fasten themselves upon the 
cities and prey upon the population. 

How is this situation to be handled? 
It cannot be done in any easy way. If 
the decent citizens of any community 
want good, honest government, there is 
only one way they can get it; and that 
is by going to the polls on every election 
day—and this means at every primary elec- 
tion for the nomination of officers. They 
must go to the polls and vote. They must 
take time to see that their neighbors get 
to the polls. They must contribute to the 
campaign funds of decent candidates who 
refuse to receive contributions from ganys 
and criminals. They must be as active in 
the effort to control local politics as the 


selfish politicians and the criminal ele- 
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LARIAR IN COLLIERS 





Son: 
seed ?” 

Pop: “No, son; but a lot of them are raised 
by grafting.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“Pop, are political plums raised from 


Waiter: “These are the best eggs we’ve had 
for years.” 
Diner: “Well, bring me some that you 


haven’t had so long.” —FRoTH 


Teacher (pointing to a deer at the zoo): 
“Can you name that animal, Willie?” 

Willie: ‘““No’m.” 

Teacher: “What does your mother call your 
father sometimes ?” 

Willie: “Don’t tell me that’s a louse.” 

—GIMRACKS 

“Ts your wife economical ?” 

“Oh, very! We do without nearly every- 
thing I need.” —Atlanta CoNsTITUTION 





Small Daughter: “There was a strange man 
who called to see you today.” 

Father: “Did he have a bill?” 

Daughter: “No, papa, he just had a plain, 


ordinary nose.” —GnritT 


“Do you think they 
speech ?” asked the lecturer, 
had made a good impression. 

“Ves, I think so,” replied his wife. “They 
were all nodding.” —CLIPPED 


approved of my 
hopeful that he 


Hostess: “Did you have enough to eat?” 
Small Boy: “Yes ma’am. Didn’t you see 
my mother look at me?” —CLIPPED 
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The Permanent Crime Wave of the United States 


ments are. It is hard to get good and re. 
spectable citizens to take this interest in 
local government. But there is no other 
way, no other means, by which good gov- 
ernment may be had. Until local govern- 
ment is honest and efficient, many kinds 
of crime will flourish. 

It is largely because local government 
in America is so often corrupt and ineffi- 
cient that there is so much more crime 
here than in most other civilized countries 
of the world. In Great Britain, 
ample, the administration of justice is 
much more efficient. There is less dis- 
honesty, less cooperation between officers 
of the law and criminal gangs. Trials are 
speedier and justice is surer. Hence, crime 
is far less prevalent, and it is more quickly 
and more certainly punished. 


for ex- 


Prison Reform 


Another thing that we might do in 
America to reduce crime is to reform prison 
conditions. Our jails and prisons, in many 
places, are schools of crime. They are 
dirty and filthy, both physically and mor- 
ally. A chance offender, a youth who is not 
criminally inclined but who in a moment 
of temptation violates a law, is thrown 
into association with hardened criminals, 
and he comes out of jail or prison not 
better than when he went in, but far worse. 

We speak of this matter of the reform 
of prisons and jails in a paragraph or two. 
We have space to give but passing atten- 
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IT 1S ESTIMATED THAT THE ANNUAL COST OF 
CRIME TO THE NATION AMOUNTS TO AROUND 
$15,000,000,000. 


tion to that problem; and yet it is a problem 
of very great importance. Intelligent and 
capable men and women might well de- 
vote years to a solution of it. If our jails 
and prisons could be made clean, and if 
an intelligent effort could be made every- 
where to establish conditions in these cor- 


rectional institutions which were whole- 
some, our crime problem would be mate- 
rially lessened. 


We are not advocating a policy of cod- 
dling prisoners or of turning them loose 
to prey upon society. We have said that 
justice should be swifter and that our 
courts should be improved so that there 
would be greater certainty that a man who 
had committed a crime should be found 
out and punished. But no one should be 
punished in such a way as to make him 
worse rather than better. No one should 
be subjected to life in filth, and no one, 
not hardened in crime, should be thrown 
into association with the vilest of of- 
fenders. 

Only the barest outlines of the extent 
and the nature of the crime problem in 
the United States have been drawn in 
this article. There is no easy or simple 
solution to it. Its causes are many and in- 
termingled with many of our other social 
ailments. A solution of that problem will 
naturally, by the very nature of the disease, 
result in a partial solution of many of the 
fundamental problems which beset Ameri- 
can civilization today. It is a problem, 
therefore, to which every public-spirited 
citizen should turn his attention. 





